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Boston,  December  27,  1951. 

To  the  School  Committee: 

I  respectfulh'  sul^mit  the  sixty-ninth  annual  report 
of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Pubhc  Schools. 

The  report  covers  the  school  year  ending  August  31, 
1951. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

DENNIS   C.   HALEY, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 


In  School  Committee,  December  27,  1951 

Ordered,  That  this  Committee  hereby  adopts  as  its 
annual  report  for  the  year  1951  the  Annual  Report  of 
the  Superintendent,  being  School  Document  No.  7, 
1951. 

Attest  I 

MARY   L.   O'BRIEN, 
Secretary  pro  tempore. 


DANIEL  J.   McDEVITT 


ISADORE  H.   Y.   MUCHNIC 


KATHLEEN   RYAN   DACEY 
Chairman 


MICHAEL  J.     WARD 


DENNIS  C.  HALEY 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools 


JOSEPH  C.    WHITE 


ORGANIZATION    OF   THE    SCHOOL    COMMITTEE, 

1951 
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Kathleen  Ryan  Dacey,  Chairman 
Daniel  J.  McDevitt  Michael  J.  Ward 

ISADORE   H.    Y.    MUCHNICK  JoSEPH    C.    AVhITE 


OFFICERS  OF   THE   SCHOOL  COMMITTEE 

Superintendent 
Dennis  C.  Haley 


A ssistant  Superintendents 
Michael  J.  Downey^ 
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D.  Leo  Daley 

Secretary 
Louise  Kane- 

Business  Manager 
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Engineer 
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1  Retired  August  31,  1951. 


2Died  July,  1951. 
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EDUCATIONAL  ORGANIZATION 
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Ralph  M.  Corson,  Chief  Examiner 
Charlotte  Rafter,  Examiner 
Francis  J.  Roland,  Examiner 

DEPARTMENTS 

Distributive  Education 
Agnes  K.  Brennan,  Director 

Elementary  Supervisors 
Joanna  T.  Daly,  Director 

ADULT   EDUCATION 

'Evening  Schools,  Day  School  for  Immigrants,  and  Summer  Review 

Schools 
Joseph  F.  Gould,  Director 

Fine  Arts 
Casimir  F,  Shea,  Director 
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Mary  W.  Cauley,  Director 
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Kindergarten 
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Daniel  D.  Tierney,  Jr.,  Director 
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Joseph  P,  McKenney,  Director 
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Mercedes  E.  O'Brien,  Director 

School  Hygiene 
James  A.  Keenan,  M.D.,  Director 

School  Lunches 
Eleanor  D.  Upham,  Director 
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Special  Classes 
Helen  F.  Cummings,  Director 

Visual  and  Radio  Education 
Joseph  A.  Hennessey,  Director 
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;Mary  B.  Cummings,  Director 
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Thomas  D.  Ginn,  Director 
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'Resigned   M;iy,  1951 
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GENERAL  ADMINISTRATION 


During  the  school  year  1950-51,  under  the  functional 
plan  of  central  administration,  steady  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  integration  and  enrichment  of  the  program 
of  the  Boston  public  schools. 

At  the  elementary  level  objectives  have  been  pro- 
moted b.y  a  changing  viewpoint  in  the  subjects  of  stud}'' 
and  by  the  increased  activity  manifested  by  teachers  and 
executives  in  professional  and  administrative  problems. 
Postwar  needs  have  made  necessary  a  greater  emphasis 
on  the  social  sciences  in  all  grades,  resulting  in  increased 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  peoples  of  other 
lands.  The  new  Aluseum  of  Science  has  definitely 
reactivated  an  interest  in  the  natural  sciences  and  will 
undoubtedly  broaden  the  scope  of  that  field  in  the  new 
curriculum.  The  trend  toward  preventive  rather  than 
remedial  teaching  in  the  skill  subjects  has  been  evidenced 
in  many  elementary  schools. 

In=Service  Training  Programs 

Stimulated  and  encouraged  by  the  Superintendent, 
the  professional  activities  of  the  various  teacher  organ- 
izations have  developed  commendable  programs  of 
in-service  training.  The  Annual  Educational  Con- 
ference of  the  Boston  Elementary  Teachers'  Club, 
unique  in  its  teacher-planned  and  financed  program, 
has  acted  as  a  springboard  for  the  workings  of  these 
councils.  Throughout  the  year  study  groups  in  pro- 
fessional and  administrative  fields  have  shared  the 
results  of  their  research  and  practical  experience  with 
their  fellow  teachers  and  with  the  various  school  de- 
partments. 

In  the  secondary  schools  the  general  objective  has 
been  to  establish  and  to  make  fluid  improved  channels 
of  communication  between  the  levels  to  make  the 
work  of  each  grade  purposeful  and  functional  and  to 
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allow  for  modification  as  conditions  may  warrant. 
There  have  been  joint  meetings  of  the  coordinating 
committees  of  the  Junior  and  Senior  High  School 
Subject  Councils  to  survey  common  problems,  to 
allow  for  an  overview  of  the  presentation  of  sequential 
matter,  and  to  assure  the  possibility  of  intra-  and  inter- 
school  transfers  without  pupil  maladjustment. 

To  aid  in  furthering  this  goal,  the  Junior  High  School 
Workshop,  established  in  1949-50  to  improve  the 
instruction  of  English,  has  been  expanded  to  include 
other  major  subjects  such  as  modern  languages,  mathe- 
matics, and  social  studies.  As  a  result,  groups  from 
every  level  have  met  regularly  to  talk  over  differences 
and  to  exchange  opinions  concerning  the  improvement 
of  the  functioning  of  the  schools.  Reports  of  these 
conferences  will  be  of  inestimable  value  to  course  of 
study  committees  appointed  by  the  Superintendent  to 
examine  both  content  and  methodology. 

Stay=In=School  Movement 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  the  problem  of 
increasing  the  holding  power  of  the  schools  which  has 
been  enhanced  greatly  l\y  the  Stay-in-School  Move- 
ment through  the  conscientious  efforts  of  teachers, 
principals,  attendance  supervisors,  and  guidance  coun- 
selors. However,  since  it  has  been  recognized  that  a 
large  percentage  of  potential  school  leavers  can  be 
identified  in  the  junior  high  school  grades,  careful 
consideration  is  being  given  to  the  slow  learners  in 
secondary  schools.  The  aim  is  a  flexible  curriculum, 
which  may  be  geared  to  the  abilities,  interests,  and 
aptitudes  of  such  pupils.  By  resourceful  guidance 
activities  it  is  planned  to  learn  more  about  the  poten- 
tialities of  these  pupils  and  then  to  adapt  content  and 
method  of  regular  courses  to  offer  the  best  chance  of 
progress  and  success  for  these  young  people. 

This  year  for  the  first  time  National  Business  En- 
trance Tests  were  given  in  the  Boston  Clerical  School 
to  senior  students  from  the  several  high  schools  on  a 
voluntary  basis.     Six  different  tests  were  taken  by  302 
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Seniors  from   the  Several  High  Schools  Take  National  Business 
Entrance   Tests   at    the   Boston    Clerical    School 


students  in  the  following-  subjects:  General  Information 
and  Business  Fundamentals,  Stenography,  Typewriting, 
Bookkeeping,  Machine  Calculation,  and  General  Cler- 
ical. Such  standardized  tests  have  value  in  that  they 
may  indicate  deficiencies  in  our  teaching  methods  or 
offer  suggestions  for  improvement.  Other  values  are 
the  engendering  of  self-confidence  in  students  who  pass 
the  tests,  and  the  motivation  of  younger  students  to 
greater  classroom  achievement. 

Teachers  of  social  studies  at  all  levels  have  continued 
to  stress  the  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the 
democratic  way  of  life,  principally  by  positive  methods. 
In  the  secondary  schools  teacher  activity  in  this  field 
has  been  effectively  supplemented  by  such  student 
activities  as  forums  patterned  on  the  radio  program, 
panel  discussions  followed  by  question  periods,  and 
original  dramatic  programs. 

During  this  school  year  the  formulation  of  plans  for  a 
revision  of  the  curriculum  and  the  improvement  of 
instruction    were    expanded    and    accelerated.      Basic 
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study   and  planning   committees   were  formed  for  the 
complete  revision  of  the  elementary  course  of  study. 

New  courses  in  art  for  Grades  I  to  IX  were  published. 
A  pamphlet,  "How  to  Study,"  which  contains  sugges- 
tions for  developing  better  study  habits,  was  dis- 
tributed to  all  high  school  students.  IMany  outside 
school  systems  requested  copies.  Also  published  during 
this  year  were  the  following  curriculum  bulletins: 
Atomic  Energy;  United  States  History,  Grades  VII- 
VIII;  Ancient  History:  ^Modern  European  History; 
United  States  History,  and  World  History.  These 
bulletins  are  now  being  used  in  the  schools  where  they 
will  be  evaluated  and  revised  before  the}-  are  printed. 

Special  Services  Render  Increased  Benefits 

Implementing  and  closely  integrated  with  the  work 
on  elementary,  junior  high,  and  high  school  levels  are 
special  services  which  render  increased  benefits  both 
to  regular  and  to  exceptional  pupils.  The  use  of  tests 
and  measurements  has  extended  through  all  levels  and 
departments.  ^Nlore  comprehensive  testing  by  the 
otologists  and  ophthalmologists  has  projected  classes  in 
Up  reading  and  conservation  of  eyesight  to  the  high 
school  level.  Subspecial  classes  have  pioneered  in 
special  education.  Reduced  prices  in  the  school  lunch- 
room, city-wide  increase  in  the  consumption  of  milk, 
and  cooperation  to  improve  home  nutrition  have 
marked  the  growing  influence  of  food  services.  The 
work  of  school  physicians  and  school  nurses  has  been 
more  and  more  in  the  field  of  preventive  medicine. 
Phj'sical  education  for  all  pupils,  hospital  classes  for 
those  confined,  improved  health  education,  and  leader- 
ship in  school  safety  are  all  bearing  fruit.  The  weekday 
religious  education  program  has  expanded  to  the 
capacity-  of  the  sects  to  care  for  those  released. 

Juvenile  adjustment  has  offered  increased  facilities 
for  clinical  placement  and  has  accentuated  solution  of 
behavior  and  personality  problems,  particularh",  through 
adjustment    within    the    school   system.      The    Horace 
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Mann  School  for  the  Deaf,  the  ]\I.  Gertrude  Godvin 
School,  and  the  Certificating  Office  have  continued 
to  serve  efficiently.  Through  part-time  placement  of 
needy  pupils  by  guidance  officers  and  personal  con- 
ferences between  attendance  supervisors  and  parents, 
the  Departments  of  Attendance  and  Vocational  Guid- 
ance have  assisted  materially  in  the  adjustment  of 
pupils,  especially  the  potential  school  leavers. 

In  the  Office  of  Personnel  the  installation  of  personnel 
folders  was  completed  during  the  3'ear.  Tliis  involves 
the  keeping  of  individual,  continuing  personnel  records 
for  every  permanent  employee,  instructional  and  non- 
instructional.  This  concentration  of  data  in  a  single 
office  under  the  direction  of  a  single  individual  is  in  line 
with  the  recommendation  of  the  Strayer  Survey:  ''One 
of  the  most  important  functions  of  personnel  manage- 
ment is  to  keep  personnel  records,  and  to  do  the  per- 
sonnel accounting  and  appraisal  which  will  furnish  the 
data  upon  which  sound  personnel  policies  and  practices 
may  be  based." 

Important  Personnel  Policies  Established 

One  of  the  more  important  personnel  policies  estab- 
lished during  the  year  concerned  the  rights  of  teachers 
in  transferring  from  one  school  to  another.  Large  num- 
bers of  transfers  are  not  anticipated.  Seniorit}*  rights, 
however,  will  play  an  important  part  in  transfers. 
Seniority  is  defined  as  precedence  of  appointment  under 
a  certificate,  e.g.,  Certificate  IV,  High  School.  This 
policy  concerns  the  adjustment  of  teachers  and  should 
be  an  effective  factor  involving  the  improvement  of 
morale. 

Throughout  the  school  year  1950-51,  administrators, 
teachers,  and  other  school  department  personner  have 
cooperated  effectively  in  the  many  activities  aimed  to 
equahze  opportunities  and  to  enrich  educational  offer- 
ings to  the  end  that  all  the  children  of  the  Boston  public 
schools  ma}'  grow  in  knowledge,  strength,  and  character 
to  become  loyal  and  responsible  citizens. 
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VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


The  ability  to  earn  a  living  upon  leaving  high  school 
is  so  important  to  so  many  pupils  that  the  Boston  public 
schools  conduct  a  constantly  increasing  number  of 
specialized  vocational  courses  in  15  general  high  schools 
throughout  the  city,  three  trade  and  vocational  high 
schools,  a  high  school  specializing  in  practical  arts  for 
girls,  a  commercial  high  school  for  bo}'s,  and  a  Inisiness 
school.  The  Vocational  Department  of  the  State 
Department  of  Education  reimburses  the  City  of 
Boston  for  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  and 
operating  these  courses. 

In  the  general  high  schools  are  offered  many  courses 
planned  to  teach  specific  skills  which  contribute  to  voca- 
tional competence.  These  courses  include  merchan- 
dising; commercial  subjects,  which  prepare  for  various 
types  of  office  work;  home  economics,  which  give  in- 
struction in  millinery,  dressmaking,  cooking,  and  home 


Coordinator    Counsels    Student    in    Cooperative    Course 
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management   and  decoration;  and  cooperative  courses 
in  industrial  arts,  merchandising,  and  office  work. 

Cooperative  courses,  which  permit  pupils  to  earn 
while  learning,  have  proven  especialh'  effective.  In  the 
part-time  cooperative-industrial  courses,  which  are  now 
available  in  all  district  high  schools,  boys  have  been 
trained  for  specific  trades  or  industries  since  1913. 
Pupils  spend  alternate  weeks  in  school  shops  and  class- 
rooms until  reaching  the  legal  age  for  employment,  when 
they  are  placed  in  remunerative  positions  in  the  trades 
for  which  thej'  have  been  trained.  Thereafter,  until  the 
completion  of  their  courses,  these  pupils  alternate  on 
successive  weeks  between  gainful  employment  in  the 
trades  and  academic  study  in  the  schools.  Cooperative 
merchandising  courses,  now  offered  in  six  high  schools, 
provide  actual  work  experience  for  pupils  who  are  being 
trained  for  retail  sales  work  and  allied  occupations,  and 
a  cooperative  course  in  commercial  education,  or  office 
work,  has  been  recently  established  for  girls  in  one  high 
school. 

Three  Trade  and  Vocational  High  Schools 
Offer  Special  Training 

The  three  trade  and  vocational  high  schools  present 
opportunities  for  pupils  to  specialize  in  particular 
trades  or  occupations.  One  such  school  is  exclusively 
for  boys;  another  is  primarily  for  girls,  but  permits 
boj's  to  attend  certain  courses;  and  the  third  offers 
complete  programs  in  two  divisions:  one  for  boys  and 
the  other  for  girls. 

The  program  of  the  high  school  specializing  in  practical 
arts  for  girls  is  concerned  chiefly  with  homemaking. 
Yet  it  also  provides  highly  effective  training  for  many 
positions  in  the  food,  clothing,  and  millinery  businesses 
and  in  commercial  art  work. 

In  the  selection  of  courses  best  suited  to  meet  in- 
dividual needs,  desires,  and  abilities,  pupils  receive 
constant  assistance  from  elementary  school  through 
high  school  from  teachers  and  other  school  depart- 
ment personnel  working  in  cooperation  with  the  central 
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Trade  lixiciision  Courses  Offer  Training  in  Tailoring 


staff  of  the  Department  of  Vocational  Guidance.  In 
every  high  school,  for  example,  is  a  guidance  counselor 
who  works  with  pupils  individually  in  the  solution  of 
their  educational  problems  and  who  also  assists  them 
in  obtaining  part-time,  summer,  or  temporary  employ- 
ment. Through  constant  contact  with  colleges  and 
other  higher  institutions  of  learning,  through  con- 
ferences with  advisory  committees  of  employers,  and 
through  interviews  with  managers  of  private  businesses 
and  industries,  school  officers  engaged  in  guidance  and 
placement  give  invaluable  assistance  in  preparing  pupils 
for  immediate  employment  as  well  as  for  advanced 
study  directed  toward  vocational  goals. 

In  all  vocational  schools  and  courses  the  Boston 
public  schools  aim  to  prepare  their  graduates  to  get 
and  to  hold  good  beginning  positions.  Employers 
testify  that  a  higher  proportion  of  costl}'  and  disturbing 
labor  turnover  is  caused  by  maladjusted  employees 
than  by  poorly  trained  workers.  As  a  result,  pros- 
pective employers  usually  request  the  schools  to  furnish 
character  references  as  well  as  statements  in  regard  to 
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each  candidate's  aptitude  for  tlie  particular  position 
sought.  The  schools,  therefore,  must  prepare  graduates 
who  can  l)e  recommended  as  conscientious,  cooperative, 
punctual,  teachable,  well-spoken,  well-groomed,  tactful, 
and  loyal  persons  in  addition  to  being  intelligent  and 
efficient  workers. 

Pupils  in  the  Boston  public  vocational  schools  and 
courses  are  motivated  to  strive  to  attain  these  character 
traits  l)y  two  powerful  appeals:  work-like  learning 
situations  and  supervised  part-time  employment.  In 
classrooms  and  shops  set  up  and  conducted  to  approxi- 
mate work  situations,  the  schools  develop  and  test  the 
skills,  appearance,  general  behavior,  and  teachability 
of  pupils.  Faculty  meml)ers  or  coordinators  then 
supervise  and  guide  pupils'  adjustment  in  part-time 
employment  with  its  incentive  of  progression  to  full- 
time  employment  after  graduation.  Thus  the  schools 
bridge  the  gap  by  leading  senior  pupils  to  consider  the 
school  room  "the  vestibule  to  work"  in  which  the}' 
have  the  opportunity  to  grow  not  only  in  skills  but  in 
the  desirable  personalit}'  traits  which  will  be  their  best 
future  assets  under  competitive  work  conditions. 


Close  Supervision   Assures  Sound   Basic  Training  in    Machine  Shop 
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PART-TIME  COOPERATIVE  INDUSTRIAL 
COURSES 


Part-time  cooperative-industrial  courses,  which  are 
offered  in  district  high  schools  throughout  the  city, 
permit  pupils  to  earn  while  learning  and  qualify  them 
for  placement  in  specific  jobs. 

The  aim  of  these  courses,  as  part  of  the  vocational 
education  program  under  the  ^Massachusetts  State  law, 
is  "to  fit  pupils  for  profitable  employment." 

These  courses  are  conducted  in  the  various  district 
high  schools  as  follows: 


Woodworker  Cuts  Pattern  with  Jig  Saw 
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Safe  and  Skillful  L  se  of  Bench  Sa\v  is  important  Aim  in 
Woodworking 


High  School 
Brighton  High  School 
Charlestown  High  School 
Dorchester  High  School 

(Boys) 
East  Boston  High  School 
Hyde  Park  High  School 
Jamaica  Plain  High  School 
Roxbiiry  Memorial  High 

School  (Boys) 
South  Boston  High  School 


Course 
Automobile  Repair 
Electricity 

Cabinetmaking  and  Upholstery 
Machine  Shop 
Alachine  Shop 
Agriculture 

Printing 

Sheet  Metal  and  Auto  Body 


Until  the  pupil  reaches  the  proper  age  for  employ- 
ment, except  at  the  Jamaica  Plain  High  School,  in- 
struction is  given  all  clay  for  a  full  week  in  the  shop 
under  teachers  who  have  had  much  practical  industrial 
experience.  The  following  week  the  pupil  pursues 
studies  in  the  academic  subjects  such  as  related  mathe- 
matics, related  drafting,  and  related  science,  as  well  as 
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in    English,    history,    geography,    health    and    physical 
education.     Every  two  weeks  this  program  is  repeated. 

The  part-time  cooperative  course  becomes  operative 
only  after  a  pupil  reaches  the  legal  age  for  employment 
in  industry.  Then  he  is  taken  from  the  school  shop  and 
placed  in  a  remunerative  position  in  the  trade.  He 
remains  in  employment  during  his  shop  periods  and 
works  upon  jobs  for  which  he  is  fitted  and  in  which  he 
may  show  an  advancement  in  skill.  The  next  week  he 
returns  to  school  to  pursue  his  academic  program.  His 
industrial  job  is  taken  over  by  another  while  he  studies 
in  school.    Every  two  weeks  these  boys  alternate. 

At  the  Jamaica  Plain  High  School,  instruction  is 
given  on  the  project  and  on  the  survey  plan  in  horti- 
culture, poultry,  animal  husbandry  and  market  garden- 
ing. Practice  at  this  school  begins  late  in  the  spring 
and  continues  daily  during  the  summer  until  August  15. 
During  this  time,  pupils  are  placed  on  farms  and  estates 
where  the  activity  is  specific  with  relation  to  the  studies 
of  the  past  year.  Teachers  visit  and  supervise  this 
work. 

All  pupils  entering  these  part-time  cooperative- 
industrial  courses  have  had  from  one  to  three  years 
instruction  in  the  industrial  art  shops  in  the  junior 
high  schools.  The  boys  admitted  to  these  courses  are 
a  selected  group,  since  enrolments  are  limited  and  only 
the  better  pupils  are  accepted. 

Since  1945,  more  than  85  per  cent  of  all  boys  of 
employable  age  have  been  working  as  "cooperatives." 
Many  of  these  boys  could  not  have  remained  in  high 
school  to  graduate  had  they  not  had  an  opportunity 
to  earn.  At  the  end  of  Grade  XII,  when  high  school 
training  generally  comes  to  a  close,  the  cooperative- 
industrial  course  bo3^s  receive  certificates  of  accom- 
plishment. They  then  work  every  week  during  the 
next  year.  At  the  end  of  that  time  they  are  awarded 
high  school  diplomas. 
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Coordinators    Supervise    Placement    in    Specific   Trades 

The  coordinator  in  charge  at  each  high  ychool  super- 
vises the  placement  work  of  all  "cooperatives"  while  in 
school  and  follows  the  careers  of  graduates  for  at  least 
five  years.  Reports  indicate  that  most  of  the  pupils 
remain  in  the  industry  for  which  they  were  trained, 
advancing  in  experience  and  in  wage-earning  capacity. 
Many  graduates  are  now  in  positions  of  superintend- 
ence, performing  managerial  duties;  and  a  satisfying 
number  are  proprietors  of  their  own  businesses. 


Furniture   Is  Re=covered  with  Professional  Skill   in 
Upholstery  Shop 
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TRADE    AND    VOCATIONAL    HIGH    SCHOOLS 


Three  high  schools  are  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
training  of  boys  and  girls  in  specific  trade  activities: 
Boston  Trade  High  School,  Trade  High  School  for 
Girls,  and  the  Brandeis  Vocational  High  School.  The 
schools  supplement  the  traditional  three  R's  with  the 
three  H's  of  the  Trade  High  School:  the  Head  to  plan, 
the  Heart  to  guide,  and  the  Hand  to  execute. 

Pupils  spend  one  half  of  each  school  week  in  shop 
work  which  conforms  with  commercial  and  industrial 
standards.  They  devote  the  other  half  of  each  week 
to  academic  studies  and  to  subjects  related  to  their 
work  in  the  shops.  The  instruction  given  emphasizes 
the  importance  of  ''learning  by  doing." 


Airplane  Service  Offers  Experience  on  Commercial  and  Military 

Airplane  Motors.     Screening  Encloses  Propellers 

When  Motors  Are  Running 
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Installation  of  Soil  Pipe:  in  Model  House  Is  a  Required  Project 

in  Plumbing 


Boston  Trade  High  School 

The  Boston  Trade  High  School  is  designed  to  meet 
the  educational  requirements  of  boys  14  to  18  years 
of  age  who  plan  industrial  careers.  The  aim  of  the 
school  is  to  prepare  students  for  gainful  and  progressive 
employment  in  industry  and  in  the  particular  trade  for 
which  each  individual  receives  specific  training. 

Instruction  is  offered  in  the  following  trades: 


Airplane  Service 

Automobile  Mechanics 

Baking 

Cabinetniaking 

Carpentry 

Drafting 

Electrical  Work 


Machine  Work 

Painting  and  Decorating 

Plumbing 

Printing 

Radio  and  Television 

Sheet  Metal  Work 

Welding  and  Forging 


Each  young  man  is  educated  to  l^e  an  intelligent 
producer  and  consumer  and  is  prepared  to  contril)ute 
his  technical  skill  in  industry.    He  acquires  the  essential 
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N\an\  Original  Creations  Are  Produced  in   N\illinerv  Courses 


industrial  and  civic  virtues,  and  is  prepared  to  serve  as 
a  loyal  and  patriotic  citizen  of  our  country.  The  out- 
standing record  of  placement  of  graduates  in  employ- 
ment in  the  trades  for  which  they  were  trained  testifies 
to  the  effectiveness  of  the  program. 

The  Trade  High  School  for  Girls 

The  major  objectives  of  the  training  program  at  the 
Trade  High  School  for  Girls  are  to  prepare  pupils  for 
profitable  employment  in  industry  and  in  service  occu- 
pations and  to  educate  them  for  their  civic  and  social 
duties  and  responsibihties. 

Under  the  present  program  the  following  courses  are 
offered : 


Catering 
Commercial  Art 
Dressmaking 

Dress  Design  and  Pattern 
Drafting 


^Millinery 

Power  Stitching 

Scientific  Care  of  Hair  and 

Skin 
Tailoring 
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During  the  first  three  years  in  all  courses,  pupils 
divide  their  school  time  between  classroom  studies  and 
productive  work  which  conforms  with  commercial 
standards  and  is  salable  under  market  conditions.  At 
the  beginning  of  their  senior  year  pupils  enter  employ- 
ment on  a  part-time  basis  at  the  prevailing  minimum 
wage  of  the  industry.  Pupils  who  complete  the  school 
program  receive  a  diploma  after  they  have  maintained 
satisfactory  standards  of  employment  in  the  occupation 
for  which  they  have  been  trained.  Pupils  who  must 
leave  school  at  16  years  of  age,  as  well  as  adults,  may 
enroll  for  short  unit  trade  preparatory,  trade  extension, 
and  refresher  courses  on  completion  of  which  Trade 
High  School  certificates  are  awarded. 

The  demand  for  workers  trained  by  this  school  far 
exceeds  the  supply.  The  school  holds  the  state  record 
for  100  per  cent  placement  since  all  pupils  who  complete 


lndi\idual  Instruction  Is  Featured  in  Scientific  Care  of 
Hair  and  Skin 
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<rither  the  regular  program  or  short  imir  courses  are 
placed  by  the  school  in  the  occupations  for  which 
training  was  given. 

Brandeis  \  ocational  High  School 
The  Brandeis  ^'ocational  High  School  conducts  a 
general  vocational  department  in  several  trade  actiA-i- 
ties  for  boys  and  girls  in  order  that  pupils  who  plan 
to  leave  school  shortly  after  reaching  the  age  of  16 
may  be  prepared  with  a  salable  skill  to  facihtate  their 
initial  emploj-ment  in  industry.  The  school  operates 
separate  divisions  for  boys  and  girls. 

To  accomphsh  this  objective  in  the  boys*  di^dsion 
the  school  offers  opportunity  to  gain  experience  in  the 
elements  of  several  of  the  following  trades: 


Automobile  ^lechanies 

Cabinetmaking 

Electricity 

Industrial  Maintenance 


Machine  Shop  Practice 

Carpentry 

Printing 

Commercial  Photography- 


Students  of  Dressmaking  App!>    Their  Skills   to   Increasing 
Their  Own  Wardrobes 
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One  of  the   N\an\    Practical  Shop  Jobs  Required  in 
Course  in  Electricitv 


In  Grades  IX  and  X  pupils  are  routed  through  four 
shop  activities  'in  order  that  their  experience  may  be 
diversified.  Those  who  remain  to  receive  a  high  school 
diploma  usually  speciahze  in  one  trade  activity  in 
Grades  XI  and  XII. 

The  girls'  division  is  organized  as  a  household  arts 
unit  which  aims  to  prepare  girls  in  the  efficient  manage- 
ment of  a  home  as  well  as  to  equip  them  for  employ- 
ment.    Vocational  courses  include: 


Child  Care 
Cooking 
Dressmaking 
Handicrafts 


Home  Xursiug 
Home  Project  Work 
Millinery- 
Power  Stitching 
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COMMERCIAL   EDUCATION 


Commercial  education  is  offered  in  all  district  high 
schools  and  in  two  large  central  high  schools.  In 
addition,  the  Boston  Clerical  School  and  the  High 
School  of  Commerce  conduct  highly  specialized  training 
programs  to  prepare  for  careers  in  business. 

The  aim  of  the  commercial  courses  in  the  general  high 
school  is  to  develop  competence  in  the  techniques  and 
the  mechanical  details  of  each  subject,  foster  desirable 
personal  hal)its  and  social  attitudes,  and  establish  a 
sense  of  civic  responsibility  and  high  ideals  of  service. 

Commercial  courses  prepare  for  office  work,  retail 
selhng,  and  allied  occupations.  Following  two  years 
of  general  academic  and  introductory  commercial 
studies,  pupils  may  elect  one  of  the  following  special 
fields  of  concentration:  accounting,  bookkeeping,  clerical 
work,  office  machine  work,  stenography,  and  typing. 

General  Merchandising  Courses  Provide  Work 
Opportunities 

Courses  in  general  merchandising  are  also  available 
to  pupils  in  the  commercial  and  general  courses  which 
meet  one  period  each  day  in  Grade  XI  or  Grade  XII 
in  16  Boston  high  schools.  As  an  essential  part  of 
this  course,  pupils  yearly  leave  school  at  Thanks- 
giving, work  full  time  in  Boston  stores  under  school 
supervision,  and  return  to  school  in  January.  Boston 
alone  of  all  metropolitan  communities  administers  this 
program  so  that  approximately  1,000  boys  and  girls 
participate  annually. 

In  six  high  schools,  boys  and  girls  receive  specialized 
vocational  training  through  the  cooperative  merchan- 
dising course.  Pupils  of  the  senior  class  divide  their 
time  equally   between  the  classroom  and  their   school 
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supervised  training  jobs  as  they  earn  while  they  learn. 
Supervisors  in  business  and  industry  report  that  gradu- 
ates of  such  courses  adjust  to  the  conditions  of  their 
first  job  much  more  readily  tlian  other  high  school 
graduates,  and  thereby  prove  themselves  worthy  of 
full-time  employment  upon  graduation. 

The  cooperative  school-work  plan  has  been  so  suc- 
cessful in  trade,  industry,  and  distribution  that  this 
vocational  training  has  been  introduced  in  one  high 
school,  for  girls  who  wish  to  prepare  for  office  occupa- 
tions. Twelfth  grade  pupils  at  the  Dorchester  High 
School  for  Girls  may  take  this  training  in  the  Coopera- 
tive Commercial  Education  Curriculum  on  alternate 
weeks  throughout  the  year.  Each  girl  attends  school 
and  works  in  a  supervised  jol)  in  the  office  of  a  bank, 
insurance  company,  store,  or  factor}'.  Under  this  pro- 
gram pupils  gain  skill  in  clerical  work  and  acquire  the 
work  habits  and  character  traits  which  they  need  to 
succeed  in  their  beginning  office  jobs. 


Salesmanship  Student  Staples  Price  Tags  on   Merchandise  in 
Course  of  Part=Time  Employment  in  Boston  Department  Store 
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Commercial  Students  Learn  to  Operate  Office  Machines 


High  School  of  Commerce 

Since  its  foundation  in  1906  the  aim  of  the  High 
School  of  Commerce  has  been  to  provide  intensive  train- 
ing to  prepare  boys  for  specific  commercial  positions 
upon  graduation.  To  accomplish  this  objective  special 
courses  are  offered  in  accounting,  commercial  art, 
merchandising,  and  secretarial  science. 

The  accounting  course  includes  two  years  of  ele- 
mentary' bookkeeping  and  bookkeeping  practices  and 
one  year  of  advanced  work.  In  the  senior  year  pupils 
are  given  the  first  year  course  in  college  accounting 
with  a  college  text  book.  The  effectiveness  of  this 
preparation  is  indicated  by  the  accomplishments  of 
graduates  in  colleges  and  business  firms  and  b}'  the 
fact  that  no  other  high  school  in  the  state  has  so  many 
certified  public  accountants  among  its  alumni. 

The  secretarial  course  offers  intensive  training  in 
Grades  XI  and  XII.  In  Grade  XI  pupils  receive  a 
thorough  working  knowledge  of  the  s^'stem,  and  in 
Grade  XII  they  take  dictation  at  different  rates  of 
speed  in  business  matter  as  well  as  in  straight  matter. 
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The  merchandisiii<>;  course  furnishes  pupils  of  (Irade  XI 
with  fundamental  training-  in  business  management  and 
organization  and  introduces  them  to  job  opportunities. 
In  Grade  XII  principles  of  salesmanship  are  presented, 
and  practical  experience  is  obtained  in  retail  stores 
during  the  Christmas  season. 

The  commercial  art  coui'se  prepares  boys  for  admis- 
sion to  art  school  or  for  immediate  entry  into  business. 
Boys  electing  this  course  receive  instruction  in  such 
occupational  skills  as  poster  designing,  window  display, 
air  brush  operation,  cartooning,  newspaper  and  magazine 
illustrating,  pottery,  sculpture,  linoleum  designing  and 
printing,  and  mural  decoration. 

Boston  Clerical  School 

Boston  Clerical  School  is  the  City  of  Boston's  public 
business  school.  Since  its  establishment  in  1914,  it  has 
won  the  respect  of  employers  and  office  managers  by  the 
uniformly  excellent  work  done  by  its  graduates.  It  is 
tuition-free  to  residents  of  Boston.  By  action  of  the 
School  Committee  on  August  10,  1951,  young  men  will 
be  admitted  to  the  school  under  the  same  entrance 
conditions  as  young  women. 

High  school  graduates  are  eligible  to  enter  any  of  the 
three  regular  courses.  Upon  meeting  specified  condi- 
tions, pupils  who  have  completed  two  or  three  years  of 
high  school  may  enter  the  bookkeeping  or  the  short- 
hand course,  l)ut  nongraduates  rarely  apply,  as  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  only  mature  students  can  profit  by 
the  intensive  courses  offered.  Graduates  of  colleges  and 
women  who  have  worked  in  offices  may  elect  complete 
courses  or  special  programs. 

The  three  courses,  bookkeeping,  shorthand,  and  secre- 
tarial-executive, contain  related  subjects  in  which  a 
student  must  qualify  when  she  elects  her  major  field. 
All  courses  leading  to  a  diploma  require  that  a  student 
qualify  also  in  the  basic  clerical  skills:  arithmetic, 
English,  including  spelling,  filing,  penmanship,  and  type- 
writing. Special  programs  for  older  women  are  pursued 
only  to  the  attainment  of  employable  skills,  not  to  the 
mastery  stage  reached  b}'  students  in  regular  courses. 
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It  is  impossible  to  foretell  the  exact  time  which  a 
student  will  take  to  complete  a  course.  Progress  depends 
upon  ability,  effort,  previous  knowledge  of  business 
subjects,  and  attendance.  Promotion  to  new  units 
depends  upon  the  student's  getting  a  mark  of  90  per  cent 
or  higher  on  preceding  units.  Students  strive  for  attain- 
ment of  this  mastery  standard  because  they  realize  that 
they  must  achieve  absolutely  correct  performance  later 
in  office  work.  On  the  day  on  which  a  student  completes 
the  course  she  graduates  with  a  certificate;  later  she 
receives  her  diploma  at  formal  graduation  exercises. 

School  Offers  Placement  Service  to  Students 
and  Employers 

The  school  maintains  its  own  office-placement  depart- 
ment which  gives  free  service  to  employers  and  to 
students.  Employers  hire  students  on  an  hourly  basis 
for  afternoon  and  Saturday  work,  and  frequently  retain 
them  as  full-time  employees  after  graduation.  Students 
receive  counseling  and  individual  guidance  in  obtaining 
employment  which  is  suitable,  congenial  and  challenging 
in  promotional  opportunities. 

During  1950-51,  noticeable  changes  occurred  in  work- 
placement.  Beginning  pay  offered  by  employers  in- 
creased; several  graduates  went  immediately  into  civil 
service  appointments  at  $47  weekly  for  typists  and 
$51  weekly  for  stenographers;  undergraduates  insuf- 
ficiently trained  left  school  to  get  office  positions  at  high 
pay ;  and  employers  who  had  need  of  full-time  employees 
in  "high  peak  emergencies"  called  on  the  school  to 
release  students  for  a  few  weeks'  work. 

The  Students'  Association  coordinates  the  social  and 
charitable  activities  of  the  school.  By  every  means 
students  are  encouraged  to  live  up  to  this  standard 
expressed  in  the  school  information  folder :  ' '  Prospective 
employers  may  engage  any  graduate  of  this  school  with 
full  confidence  not  only  in  her  clerical  ability,  but  in  her 
trustworthiness,  good  habits  of  health  and  punctuality, 
and  cooperative  helpfulness." 
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HOME  ECONOMICS 


Instruction  in  home  economics  is  the  responsibiUty  of 
a  special  department  which  directs  courses  for  girls  from 
Grade  IV  through  Grade  XII  and  for  boys  from  Grade 
VII  through  Grade  XII.  The  aims  of  the  department 
are  to  train  pupils  in  industry,  thrift,  and  forbearance 
that  contribute  to  family  unity  and  to  democratic 
ideals,  to  instill  a  desire  to  create  in  the  home  an  atmos- 
phere that  is  spirituality  uplifting  and  artistically  satis- 
fjdng;  and  to  develop  the  mastery  of  techniques  in 
certain  phases  of  homemaking  and  clothing  construction. 


I-Liture  Caterers  Put  "Finishing    loiiches'"  on   Birthday  Cake 
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Iiistriu'tioii  is  offered  in  various  higli  schools  in  these 
courses: 

Foods  Child  Care 

Nutrition  Family  Relationships 

Home  Management  Consumer  Prol^lems  and 
Home  Furnishings  and  Projects 

Decorations  Home  Niu-sing 

High  School  of  Practical  Arts 

The  High  School  of  Practical  Arts  specializes  in  train- 
ing girls  for  homemaking,  which  is  the  chief  occupation 
of  75  per  cent  of  its  graduates  within  10  years  after 
graduation.  The  school  was  founded  in  the  belief  that 
''woman's  highest  calling  is  the  sweet  ordering  of  a 
home."  Courses  in  cooking,  dressmaking,  millinery, 
art  and  home  nursing  are  supplemented  by  excellent 
academic  training  in  the  regular  high  school  subjects, 
leading  to  preparation  for  college. 


Art  Students  Work  on   Diplomas 
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Dress  Design  and   Pattern    Drafting  Encourage  Creative  Ability 


To  prepare  pupils  for  employment   after  graduation 
the  followiiiii'  courses  are  available: 


Art 

Domestic  Science 

Dressmaking- 


Millinery 
Retail  Selling 


Graduates  find  many  opportunities  for  employment 
in  a  variety  of  occupations  for  which  their  school  training 
equips  them.  Girls  trained  in  domestic  science  are  in 
demand  by  organizations  which  cook  and  serve  food  or 
distribute  it  through  retail  and  wholesale  outlets. 
Others  fill  positions  as  food  lecturers  or  as  demonstrators 
of  home  appHances  used  in  preparing  food.  Girls 
skilled  in  dressmaking  readily  find  positions  in  the 
alteration  departments  of  large  retail  stores  and  spe- 
cialty shops,  in  cleansing  shops  and  in  establishments 
dealing  in  furs.  They  also  work  as  style  consultants 
and  lecturers  on  clothing.     Since  fancier  clothing  has 
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Home  Nursing  Provides  Basic  Training  in  Care  of  the  Sick 


brought  fancier  hats,  girls  trained  in  miUinery  find  n>any 
openings  both  in  making  and  trimming  hats.  Pupils 
trained  in  retail  selling  combine  school  work  with  paid 
work  in  the  stores  during  their  senior  year.  This  ex- 
perience invariably  results  in  advancement  to  permanent 
employment  after  graduation.  Since  the  trend  in  art 
is  away  from  the  hand-made  product  to  the  machine- 
made  product  many  art  students  are  now  employed  in 
stencil  work  and  air  brush  work  in  various  shops  and 
offices.  Others  are  employed  in  designing  fabrics  and 
shoes,  or  in  retouching. 
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DEPARTMENT    OF    VOCATIONAL    GUIDANCE 


Guidance  work  began  in  Boston  in  1908,  and  the 
Boston  Public  Schools  were  the  first  in  the  country  to 
estabHsh  a  Department  of  Vocational  Guidance  and  to 
develop  an  organized  plan  to  make  this  work  effective. 
The  growing  complexities  of  the  social  and  economic 
life  of  the  present  period  emphasize  the  wisdom  of 
adopting  and  expanding  such  a  plan.  Home  occupa- 
tions and  apprenticeship  systems  have  largely  dis- 
appeared and  the  variety  of  competitive  employment 
opportunities  have  increased  astronomically.  Since 
there  are  now  more  than  20,000  different  ways  of  earning 
a  living,  it  is  essential  that  the  public  schools  offer  a 
definite  program  of  educational  and  vocational  guidance 
to  meet  their  obligation  of  preparing  young  people  for 
life. 


The  Staff  of  Life  Is  One  of  the  Many  Varied  Products  Made 
in  the  Baking  School  under  Commercial  Conditions 
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SUPERIXTEXDILXT'S    REPORT 


The  work  of  the  Department  of  Vocational  Guidance 
begins  in  the  elementary  school  and  carries  through  the 
secondary  schools  into  the  higher  educational  field  and 
the  commercial  and  industrial  world.  This  department 
is  responsible  for  placement  and  follow-up  work  in 
addition  to  educational  and  vocational  guidance.  To 
provide  material  for  personnel  engaged  in  counseling 
and  to  evaluate  the  pi-eparation  and  placement  both  of 
graduates  and  of  pupils  who  leave  school  early,  the 
department  also  conducts  a  continuous  program  of 
research.     Its  principal  objectives  are  these: 

1.  To  provide  materials,  counsel,  and  assistance  to  aid 
pupils  to  achieve  their  educational  and  vocational  ambitions; 

2.  To  help  pupils  to  avail  themselves  of  ai)propriate 
opportunities  offered  by  the  inil)li(*  schools  and  higher  insti- 
tutions of  learning; 

3.  To  assist  puj^ils  to  find  suit:ible  jjositions  in  ])art- 
time,  temporary,  and  ]:)ermanent  employment; 

4.  To  cooperate  with  graduates  in  solving  problems  with 
reference  to  education  beyond  high  school;  and 


Engineers  of  Tomorrow 
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Offset  Printing  Is  Featured  in  the  Regular  Course 


5.     To  insure  better  cooperation  between  the  schools  and 
business. 

The  department  conducts  a  division  of  employment 
which  is  responsible  principally  for  the  placement  of 
high  school  graduates  and  school  leavers.  This  division 
operates  from  the  central  office  at  45  Myrtle  street. 
Throughout  the  calendar  year  its  faciHties  are  available 
to  pupils,  graduates,  and  employers  at  all  times. 

During  the  school  year  it  refers  most  calls  for  tem- 
porary or  part-time  work  to  placement  officers  in  the 
several  schools. 

The  placement  of  those  students  who  are  still  in 
school  and  those  who  are  about  to  leave  is  performed  by 
the  coordinators  in  the  cooperative-industrial  courses, 
l)y  the  merchandising  teachers,  by  the  guidance  coun- 
selors in  the  high  schools  of  all  types,  by  the  placement 
officers  in  the  Continuation  School,  by  a  teacher  assigned 
to  such  work  for  special  class  pupils,  and  by  counselors 
of  the  central  office  staff. 
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SUPERINTEXDEXT'S    REPORT 


A  summary  of  all  placements  for  the  calendar  year 
1950  lists  a  total  of  4,353  boys  and  girls  for  whom 
positions  were  found  by  public  school  officers.  Of  these 
jobs,  1,226  were  permanent;  1,318  were  temporary; 
and  1,809  were  part  time.  A  detailed  classification 
follows : 


JOB   CLASSIFICATION 

(United  States  1950  Census) 
Semiprofessional  Workers  . 


Boys 

44 

Girls       . 

6 

Clerical,  Sales  and  Kindred  Workers 

. 

Clerical  1,375         Boys 

.  308 

Girls       . 

1,067 

Sales  678                Boys 

84 

Girls.      . 

594 

Craftsmen  and  Kindred  Workers 

Boys 

7 

Girls       .        ... 

1 

Operatives  and  Kindred  Workers     . 

. 

Boys       .        .        .        , 

818 

Girls       .        .        . 

254 

Domestic  Service  Workers 

Boys 

26 

Girls       . 

70 

Service  Workers 

Boys 

98 

Girls       . 

78 

Farm  Laborers  and  Foremen  Workers     . 

Boys 

138 

Girls       . 

4 

Laborers,  except  Farm  Workers 

Boys 

614 

Girls       . 

142 

50 


2,053 


1,072 


96 


176 


142 


756 
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Further  evidence  of  tlie  effect iveness  of  tlie  work  of 
preparation  and  placement  performed  in  the  Boston 
puliHc  schools  is  indicated  by  this  summary  of  the 
follow-up  study  of  the  class  of  1950  conducted  one  year 
after  graduation: 

Class  of  1950 

(Follow-up  study  completed  in  Xovemloer  1951) 

Attending  day  schools  and  colleges 1 .374 

Permanently  employetl 2,896 

Unemployed 41 

In  armed  services 356 

At  home,  married,  ill.  etc. 154 

Not  found     . 92 

Special  cases 32 

Deceased 4 

.      4,949 


Total  numbei-  of  graduates 
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